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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subjec¢ are new lt xtbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
Published May 1, 1918) 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American people—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 


currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intelligent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “ goose-step’’ pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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Bausch"Jomb — 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Invaluable for instruction and lecture work 
—an ideal projection lantern for class room, 
laboratory or auditorium. 
Models for either lantern 
slides or opaque objects 


(photo prints, post cards, 





specimens, etc.) or both. 





Equipped with the new gas- 
filled mazda lamp, absolutely 
automatic. More complete 
models for microscopical and 
all known forms of optical 


Combined Balopticon 
projection. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some of the government’s 
most important military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall expect 


to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than before, when the world is 


again at peace. 








Bausch €3 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors, and other High-Grade Optical Products 




















